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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART PRESENTS THE FIRST CLEVELAND EXHIBITION 
OF ABSTRACT PHOTOGRAPHS BY CARL CHIARENZA 
April 30 - July 18, 1993 

Carl Chiarenza Photographs, opening April 30 at The Cleveland Museum of Art, offers Cleveland 
viewers a first in-depth look at the work of one of America’s most uncompromising and challenging 
abstract photographers. With echoes of Aaron Siskind’s abstract compositional theories, Edward 
Weston’s love of deep black tones, and Minor White’s spiritual aesthetic of photography, Carl 
Chiarenza’s black and white photography distills the medium to its essence. Without faces, words, 
buildings, or other representational forms to guide perception, the viewer responds viscerally to the 
elemental interplay of light, shape, and texture. While Chiarenza’s imagery is abstract, the organic forms 
and shimmering rhythms of light and dark are strongly evocative of landscape. Chiarenza creates his 
“landscapes” in his studio, arranging tom and cut shards of paper, foil, and other materials into patterns 
and photographing them on Polaroid black and white film, which he chooses for the extremely rich and 
deep black values it provides. The Polaroid process is very responsive to manipulation, a quality the 
photographer uses to create sets of variations on a theme using particular “still life” arrangements. 
Chiarenza makes his final prints from those Polaroid negatives, intervening liberally in the process by 
interfering with the light image projected through the enlarger, using various development chemistries 
and temperatures, and altering tones and further deepening the dark areas with selenium toner. “I will use 
anything I can to push the recalcitrant materials to produce the emotional response I am seeking. It is 
very difficult for me to make two identical prints.” These one-of-a-kind prints are sometimes presented 
singly, but just as often two or more are grouped in suites of variations on a theme, or of contrasting 
compositions. The musical analogy is particularly apt, since before Chiarenza discovered photography, 
he studied saxophone and clarinet, and paid much of his way through school playing professionally. Each 
finished photographic work is, in effect, a unique performance to be interpreted by the viewer much as a 
musical audience responds to a recital. “The viewer of the finished product, the picture, takes the unfin- 
ished puzzle and, in much the same way I do, puLs it together by adding his or her own ideas, experi- 
ences, hopes, and fantasies.” This exhibition, which includes about nine, mostly large-scale works, was 


organized by Tom Hinson, curator of contemporary art. 
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